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PREFACE 


T O write a book on Mr Shaw is to 
commit a not even original outrage. 
There are many works on his work, 
and most of these, at one time or another, 
I have read. But, since I undertook the 
writing of the present essay, I have kept 
clear of all of them with one exception. 
The one exception is Mr Archibald Hender¬ 
son’s George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Work] and I wish to express my deep in¬ 
debtedness to this book, which no critic of 
Mr Shaw, for ever and ever, can possibly 
dispense with. 

E. S. 

Eodmbll, Sussex, 

1923 , 
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I 


“G.B.S.” 

A VISITOR to any new production 
given by the Phoenix or the Stage 
Society is very unlucky if he does 
not sec, erect in his place during the mter- 
val, scanning the members of the audience 
and ready to be scanned by them, a tall 
old gentleman with a white beard and alert, 
but mild and benevolent, eyes. This is 
one of the great figures of our time: this 
is Mr George Bernard Shaw. 

Fortunately he looks as impressive as he 
should, though impressive in an altogether 
unexpected way. Where are the red heard, 
the Mophistophelian eyes, the fighting as¬ 
pect, with which all the caricaturists have 
so long familiarised us ? They are not here. 
Friends and enemies alilce must see instead 
something almost of patriarchal grandeur, 
neither the stormy petrel of any dispute 
9 
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which promises a good storm nor yet the 
mountebank eternally balanced on his head, 
but a figure requiring respect instead of 
anger or ridicule. Time was when Mr Shaw 
received plenty of both and gave as good 
as he got. But time has worked on him and 
on his work and on the appreciation of his 
work; and there is something not a little 
symbolic in the physical change which has 
washed the angry colour out of his beard 
and left it as white, almost, as snow. 

If our posterity, some seventy or a 
hundred years hence, should decide that 
there was nothing written by Mr Shaw 
which was worth reprinting, yet even that 
peculiar generation would admit the prob¬ 
able value of a work to be called George 
Bernard Shaw and His Times. Mr Shaw 
was born in Dubli n, on the 26 th of Ju ly 
1856 , and he was thus iiihisldrt^th year 
and in the enio}ment of full maturity when 
the strange and distinctive final era of 
Queen Victoria’s reign came to an end. 
He himself has said that: “A thorough 
10 
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biography of any man who is up to the chin 
in the life of his time, as I have been, is worth 
writing as a historical document.” Up to 
the chin in the life of his time! Certainly 
Mr Shaw was that; or, at least, in a good 
half of the life of his time—and the new, 
unexpected and adventurous half. 

And, it is fitting here to observe, it was in 
the last decade of the last century (Mr Shaw’s 
real floruit as a public character) that the 
word “ New ” suddenly took on an enormous 
and electric significance. There was the New 
Woman, and the New Journalism, the new 
art of photography, and the new sport of 
bicycling. Everything was being fashioned 
afresh in anticipation of the new century 
which was about to break on the world, 
and incidentally the new decadents were 
vigorously advocating what they believed 
to be new forms of art in honour of the 
demise of the old century. (Everything 
was so intermingled that Mr Shaw, the 
apostle of photography and* the bicycle 
and the interpretation of The Ring as an 
11 
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allegory of Capital aad Labour, actually 
contributed an essay to The Savoy, tbe 
organ of Aubrey Beardsley and Mr ioctbur 
Symons.) 

Amid all these new things Mr Shaw was 
very busy fashioning for himself a reputa¬ 
tion of an entirely new sort.[Like most men 
who seem brilliantly and independently 
original to their immediate contemporaries, 
he cut a figure in public which was very 
much the product of his time. We see what 
we expect to see, and in the mental picture 
we make of the world in which we live we 
are very apt to be some ten years or more 
behind the facts. The men of the nineties, 
even the most alert and enterprising of them, 
seemed to themselves to be living in a world 
which actually was no longer there, a world 
very like the world of the eighties. This 
was an age when Browning and Tennyson 
were still alive and Gladstone in the last 
full tide of his greatness; and in such an 
age <Mr Shaw would indeed have been an 
eccentric and irrational phenomenon. But 
12 
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the new things of the nineties, among 
which he was one, all worked together much 
too well for them to have been anything but 
genuine births of the Time Spirit. Could 
Mr Shaw ever have created the legend of 
“ G.B.S.,” at which he laboured so long 
and of which he was so very proud, without 
the help of the New Journalism ? It is very 
much to be doubted. He was, as he observed, 
a New Journalist himself. Now the New 
Journalism was wholly conditioned by the 
New Beading Public, which was in its turn 
brought into being by the New System of 
Popular Education ; and the New Beading 
Public turned out to be rather unexpectedly 
exacting in its ideas of what it was going to 
read. It demanded an unmistakable indica¬ 
tion in the very first sentence that it was 
going to be amused ; and, if this was with¬ 
held from it, it inexorably left the article 
and went on to another. Mr Shaw at once 
developed this trick to a nicety, though it is 
not to be supposed that he really addressed 
himself to the New Beading Public. That 
1 ^ 
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body, with a brusque democratic directness, 
succeeded in obtaining for tbe older literary 
classes what they had always wanted with¬ 
out knowing it. To their intelligences and! 
desires Mr Shaw addressed his opening 
sentences, which are frequently models of 
what such things ought to be. 

“I have lived to see The Colleen Baim 
with real water in it; and perhaps I shall 
live to see it some day with real Irishmen 
in it, though I doubt ii that will heighten 
its popularity much.” 

No truly magnanimous soul ever indulges 
in the mean triumph of ‘ I told you so.’ 
Exhibitions of magnanimity, however, are 
not the business of a critic any more than 
of a general in the field: for to both alike 
th e pursuit is as impor tant as the victory, 
fEough it may be a barbarous, murderous, 
demoralising cavalry business of cutting 
down helpless fugitives.” 

" The world being yet little better than 
a mischievous schoolboy, I am afraid it 

14 
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cannot be denied that Punch and Judy 
bolds tbe field still as the most popular 
of dramatic entertainments. And of all its 
versions, except those which are quite 
above the head of the man in the street, 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. is the best.” 

Coften (and perhaps best) his first sentence 
in these critical articles is a short and packed 
but lucid summary of the work under review, 
conveying in its tone a foretaste of the 
coming judgment. 

Now these first sentences are quoted here 
not as examples of style or wit, but as ex¬ 
amples of a journalistic method which was 
not peculiar to Mr Shaw, but which was 
extensively practised and brought to per¬ 
fection by Mr T. P. O’Connor’s other young 
men on The Star and later by Mr Alfred 
Harmsworth’s young men on The Evening 
News. And the New Journalism meant a 
good deal more than this to Mr Shaw in the 
beginnings of his career; for he was not 
only a very capable practitioner of it, he 
was also precisely the kind of subject in 
15 
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which it delighted. He and his 

found it easy enough to interest their pub! * * * 

in a figure who so willingly provided mateu'b ' 1 

so excellent. Hence, at an earlier stage tli**^ * * 

it happens with most writers, he, as 

say in Fleet Street, “was news.” Hcraf''** 

there came into existence “ G.B.S.,” 

very typical figure of the nineties. 

I have laboured this argument a little^ i"* ' 
ordertolusiain my^om that, in lookii'^lX 
for the origins of Mr Shaw’s career, it is 
important to remember that he began t*> 
flourish in the nineties than to remembt^r 
that he was born in Ireland. QBut he 
born in Ireland, and no reader of him 
writer on him ever fails to remember t/ln* 
fact. . 

“I am a typical Irishman,” he has 
somewhere; “ my family comes from Han"i |»- 
shire.” This sounds like an idle jolce, 
in Mr Shaw’s mouth it is th e expr essioit 
of a sincere conyiotion''’~He” believes t-Iif* t 
facial charficteristics do not endure long i *» 
the blood, but are modified by physit.‘4»i 
16 


('tivintriiiit'ui «>r, {tfrhap.s lie wniikl sav now, 
hy the ilcsin' of tin* ji't'rm j>lasm toi atTord 
with ilH (‘iiviroiiiuont. lin says, in a noto to 
(\i'siir tiiitl i'LiifHiini, llmt "fin* niiaduitcr- 
alcii I'lriJ'tji who fouj'ht (’icsar . . , iiu- 
{tf.'so il loanan obsiTVora imjt-h us we should 
t'Xjtorf tlii' aiii'cslors oi Mr l’o<i.sna}t to iiU" 
{M'fss tlif I ulti'V'afed Italians of their time,” 
l»ei anse the t haracter <d the unadulterated 
Briton is a |»r.Hluet: of elimafe, lud; of 
raei*. One of Larry I)»tyie's remarks in 
fhtH'n (Hher lahnid is evc'H more to 
the point here : ... 

“ Da you suppose a man need he a ( !elt to 
feel nielaneholy in HossetiUen! 'Why, man, 
Ireland was |>eopIed just as Englantl was; 
atai its hreed was erossed hy just, tin* same 
invadiTS. , . . If all my Irish hlood were 
poured into your veins, you wouldn’t turn 
a hair «tf your eonstitution and <‘hara<’ter. 
(h> and marry tin* most Euelish English- 
waanau you ean find ami t hen bring up your 
Hon ill Ih'firteullen, and that son's eharaeter 
will he so like Jiiine and so unlike yours 
i» 17 
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that everybody will accuse me of being Ixis 
father.” 

If this were indeed so, then we shotil<^ 
have to take very serious notice of the fac'^® 
that Mr Shaw was born in Ireland and live<3. 
there until he was twenty and that all lii® 
ancestors married Irishwomen as far baol^ 
as Captain William Shaw, who left 
native Hampshire in 1689. But his Irisli- 
ness seems to me, at least, to be no Y&xy 
great matter. 

Perhaps I could better elucidate it if T- 
could see in him any special quality unifcin.g 
him with any other distinguished Irishnxaix- 
Are we to say that he exhibits the sa 33 Ci< 2 ! 
dream mysticism as the Duke of Wellingtoix ? 
He has a mystical strain in him, to be suxe ; 
but he is neither a mystic Idee A.E. noir a 
dreamer like Mr W. B. Yeats. Are we "fco 
say that he is as volatile and irresponsilble 
as the late Lords Roberts and Kitchenexr ^ 
He has hot even the irresponsibility of Wilcle 
or Sheridan. It is true that he, like theacQ., 
18 
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is brilliant and, like them, has written 
comedies. But his brilliance is different in 
kind from theirs and his comedies have been 
written to different ends. It has occasion¬ 
ally suited him to remind his readers of his 
Irish birth ; but an advanced writer in the 
nineties did not really need to claim alien 
blood before despising the English pul)lic, 
any more than he needed to do so in 1914 
before criticising the oflicial Jinglish case 
against (Germany, 

No ; in prol»al)ly only one particular was 
the precise place of his birth and bringing- 
up of any importance to him. Perliaps 
nowhere in the world arc futile gentility and 
respecta1)iUty more obvious to be seen than 
aTUong Irish Protestants; and his (‘arly 
years have left him with a hatred of futile 
gentility and respe<‘tal)ility which is among 
his strongest passions. 

“ Prote.stantism [he says] in Ireland is not 
a religion; it i.H a side in poiiti(!al faction, 
a class prejudice, a conviction that Homan 
If) 
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Catholics are socially inferior persons 
will go to hell when they die, and learvct 
Heaven in the exclusive possession of ladi<?s=s 
and gentlemen. In my childhood I was seir'fc 
every Sunday to a Sunday school wEox'O 
genteel children repeated texts, and wex't’; 
rewarded with little cards inscribed wit'Ii 
other texts. After an hour of this, we wei't* 
marched into the adjoining church, to fidgcxt/ 
there until our neighbours must have wisliec I 
the service over as heartily as we did. T- 
suffered this, not for my salvation, but l>o- 
cause my father’s respectability demanded 
it.” 

The result of this atmosphere was rxot 
only to induce a hatred of respectabilit'-^^* 
but also to inspire in a naturally religietxH 
mind the belief that religion was more ox* 
less contemptible. Probably, but for tlxi.H 
warping, Mr Shaw’s career might have beexx 
different and the philosophy he now holds 
might have been made plain to him earliex*. 
But circumstances very similar, though rxob 
so acute, might be imagined in almost aixy 
20 
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part of the British Isles. For his fiercest 
outburst against mere respectability 
{Fanni/s First Piny) he chose a London 
suburb as the scene. 

His family was certainly such as might 
have existed anywhere. Mr Chesterton has 
somewhere said that the family of the 
Brownings, but for the aceddent of a genius 
being born into it, would certainly have 
continued on a gentle, upward slope of 
prosperity, whereas the family of the 
bickcnscs, but for that accident, would have 
continued on a more rapid, downward slope. 
Perhaps some perception of analogy has 
strengthened Mr Shaw’s affection for Charles 
Dickens, whom he quotes more often than 
any English author except Bhakespeare. 
George Carr Shaw was a mild, attenuated, 
rather uninteresting version of Mr Micawber, 
who was not oven thoroughgoing enough to 
reducTliis family to the misery into which 
the Dickens family was plunged. Mr Shaw’s 
blacking factory was the office of an Irish 
land agent, which he entered at the age of 
21 
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fifteen and wtere lie remained for nearly 
five years, discharging his routine duties 
with great accuracy and thus exhibiting 
the not uncommon phenomenon of a son s 
reaction from the characteristics he has 
observed with dislike in his father. 

In 1876 he abandoned the land office and 
went to London, where his mother had gone 
some years before, tired of her husband’s 
dreary and half-hearted struggle for exist¬ 
ence and determined to earn a living as a 
teacher of singing. Lucinda Shaw was a 
woman of character, energy and something 
approaching genius, who made up for her 
husband’s spinelessness by acting as the 
assistant of an enterprising and able 
musician, George John Vandaleur Lee. To 
this mfiuence Mr Shaw’s early knowledge 
of, and interest in, music must be ascribed ; 
and I may as well record here my suspicion 
that, but for the accident of his mother’s 
association with Lee, he would never have 
possessed either. At any rate. The Perfect 
TF agnerite does not seem to me to have been 
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written by a man with an inherently musical 
nature. 

In London, according to his own con¬ 
fession, lie set up as a professional man of 
genius, sought about for the proper vehicle 
for his genius, wrote novels which no one 
would publish, ajid lived on his mother. 
In 1,he early eighties he proceeded by way 
of the doctrine.H of Homy (Jeorge tf> social¬ 
ism and in 1.884 Joined the not long consti¬ 
tuted Fabian vSoeiety. Thereafter he flung 
lumself into political propaganda, resolutely 
teaelning himself the art of public, .speaking 
in the .school of the deljating society and 
the street corJier—an education which has 
undoubtedly left a permanent mark on his 
style. 

All this was excellent prej>aration for the 
appearance of “ Ci.B.B.” as a public char¬ 
acter, and the chrysalis of “ CbB.F.” was 
“ Oorno di Basseto,” the musi<-al critic, of 
The Bkir, which l»egan to ap}>ear, umh*r the 
etiitorship of Mr T. P. O’Chumor, in 1888. 
The musical critic of The Star wrote often 
2a 
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about music, generally about bimself too, 
and always well. Presently he transferred 
his criticism to The World, where he used 
his own initials, and thus “ G.B.S.” was 
born. In 1892 his first play, Widowers’ 
Houses, was produced by the Independent 
Theatre. In 1895 Mr Frank Harris offered 
him the post of dramatic critic on The 
Saturday Revieio, which he accepted, and re¬ 
tained until 1898. It was during this period 
that his initials first acquired their formid¬ 
able power and began to be indissolubly 
associated in the public mind with those 
terrifying and fascinating qualities which 
he himself untiringly attributed to them. 
“ G.B.S.” was now fairly launched. 

This figure is the proper subject of a study 
which cannot yet be written; but certain 
remarks on it may be ventured. “ G.B.S.” 
had, as they say, no use for “ good taste,” 
no more use than so many of his characters 
have had for conventional morality. He 
was determined to be a public figure, and 
he concluded that, if no one else would 
24 
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direct the public to admire him, he must set 
about the work himself. In this purpose he 
could hardly have succeeded if his apparent 
conceit had really been blind complacency 
and self-satisfaction. There is much truth 
in his own declaration that “ I am congenit¬ 
ally an extremelyjnodest man. Shyness is 
the form my vanity and self-consciousness 
take by nature.” But he did deliberately 
impose himsell on the English public, and, 
by warning them in advance that he in¬ 
tended to hypnotise them into a belief in his 
brilliance, he puzzled them, left them at a 
loss what to believe, but fixed then attten- 
tion upon himself. Certain rather farcical 
methods of self-advertisement he dropped 
as soon as they ceased to be necessary. 
Thus it is not likely that he would, long 
after 1895, have used the expressions 
contained in a letter written by him to a 
newspaper in that year: 

“ The book, which is a work of great merit, 
even for me, is called The Perfect Wagnerite. 

26 
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. . . It is a “ Gr. B.” eSsence of modem 
AnarcMsm, or Neo-Protestantism.” 

But, wMle lie gave up this sort of clown¬ 
ing fairly early, he retained, and retains, all 
the more amiable and gracious forms of self¬ 
appreciation. He laughs at himself for 
saying that he is a great man, and at yott 
for believing him, so infectiously that not? 
many can resist laughing with him rather 
than at him. And on the result of the pro¬ 
cess he reports in his valedictory article ia 
The Saturday Review: 

“ The English do not know what to think 
until they are coached, laboriously and in¬ 
sistently for years, in the proper and becom¬ 
ing opinion. For ten years past, with an. 
unprecedented pertinacity and obstinacy, I 
have been dinning into the public head that 
I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant, and 
clever man. That is now part of the public 
opinion of England; and no power in 
heaven or on earth will ever change it. I 
may dodder and dote; I may potboil and 
26 
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J>latitudinise; Jj^ay become the butt and 
diopping-block of all the bright, original 
spirits of the rising generation; but my 
^reputation shall not suffer; it is built up 
fast and solid, like Shakespeare’s, on an 
impregnable basis of dogmatic reiteration.” 

This report is not, of course, perfectly 
accurate. The amount of dogmatic reitera¬ 
tion achievable by one man is necessarily 
limited, and Mr Shaw’s assertion that he 
by himself was quite capable of bull-dosing 
tlie English public into worshipping him 
axLust have led many of the more adventur¬ 
ous spirits in criticism, who might have been 
of service to him, to attempt sporting for¬ 
lorn hopes on what he so often assured them 
was the losing side. Critics are not wholly 
logical persons. They, like others, have 
sporting i ns tincts. They have also reputa¬ 
tions to make; and a young man can bring 
Ixiniself more into notice in opposition 
than from a considerable distance behind 
the Treasury bench. Therefore hlr Shaw 
27 
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became a “butt and cbopping-block” mxicR 
sooner than usually happens and before the 
English public had got thoroughly into the 
habit of repeating that he was a great man. 
There was a danger some two or three years 
ago, averted by the production of Heartbreak 
House and the publication of Back to Melhii- 
sdah^ that he might fall temporarily into the 
limbo of reputations of which people have 
grown tired. This would have been a pity, as 
every aberration of educated taste is a 
The danger, I say, was averted ; but i\li’ 
Shaw’s reputation has yet many vicissitiidcs 
to traverse, in which his efforts cannot 
help it. 

His early efforts had something of the 
effect of forcing, but they did produce a very 
fine bloom. Probably at no other time could 
they have done what they did. Into a world 
agog for new things, and with the New 
Journalism in full blast to supply them, 
“ G.B.S.,” critic,, dramatist, wit, political 
agitator, general iconoclast and public l>uf- 
foon, sprang across the sunset light of the 
28 
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fading century, which made him seem un- 
really wicked and strange, sprang upwards 
like a pantomime demon out of a trap-door. 
Some persons ignorantly adulated him. 
Some (to whom his warmest gratitude, no 
doubt, was given) solemnly condemned him. 
But the majority regarded him as a com¬ 
pany of adults regard a precociously clever 
Iboy. The youngster breaks all the rules of 
decent social intercourse, he interrupts when 
others are speaking, he contradicts more 
experienced persons, he talks too much and 
Ine talks too loud. But—now and again he 
says a confoundedly clever thing and—you 
cannot help listening to what he says. 


29 
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THE NOVELIST AND CRITIC 


T here is little need to say much 
here on Mr^ Shaw’s novels. There 
are five of tjiem; but one of them, 
named, as its anthof^says, “ with merciless 
fitness,” /mwiatoniyRemains to this day in 
the obscurity to wh^ it was unanimously 
condemned by the publishers who first “ had 
the opportunity ” of considering it. Part of 
the manuscript, we,are informed, has now 
been devoured by niice, but even the mice 
would not persevere >tp the end. This work, 
it may safely be takeS, will never be printed. 
The remainder appeared as serials in To-Day 
and Our Corner, t#o not very successful 
socialist magazines. The last-written story, 
An Unsocial Socialist, came first, then its 
immediate predecessor, Cashel Byron's Pro¬ 
fession, then the second novel. The Irrational 
Knot, and, lastly. Love Among the Artists. 

30 
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But before An Unsocial Socialist begau 
to be printed Mr Shaw’s career as a novelist, 
•which had endured for some seven years, 
was already at an end. He has called them 
“Novels of My Nonage,” and now seems to 
regard them with a good-humoured con¬ 
tempt, modified with a certain pride that 
such an inexperienced young fool as he then 
was could have written anything so good. 
Inexperience is evident in all of them, even 
in small material details. He himself has 
laughed at his own ignorance in giving 
Lydia Carew a magnificent park of thirty 
acres. And the Earl of Carbury is curiously 
referred to by his acquaintances as Lord 
Jasper, while his sister is Lady Constance 
Carbury and “ the fourth son of a younger 
brother of the Earl of Carbury ” is known 
as Mr Eeginald Harrington Lind. ' 

But it was inevitable that Mr Shaw should 
begin his career by writing novels. To be¬ 
come “ a professional man of genius ” is one 
thing, and a thing perhaps satisfactory to 
the becomer, but the gross public must have 
31 
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proofs ; and Mr Shaw took the only means 
convenient to his hand to supply them. 
The stufi of these books shows that he might 
have distinguished hiniself as a critic long 
before “ Corno di Basseto ” or “ Gr.B.S.” ever 
came into existence, by the unexpected: 
ness of his opinions and the downright 
trenchancy of his style—for he had these 
qualities from the first. But it is only luck 
when so young a man is allowed to distin¬ 
guish himself as a critic ; and that luck was 
denied to Mr Shaw. A critic does not write 
unless some journal opens its pages to him; 
but no power can prevent the obscurest 
young man from composing independent 
works of imagination. In the seventies and 
eighties these naturally took the form of 
novels. There was, as we shall see, no 
theatre open to him, and it later took him 
arduous years to mould the English theatre 
to his own purposes. The practice of poetry 
did not suit his temperament, though he 
can write good verse. He therefore took 
the line of least resistance, did what 
32 
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everybody else was doing, and commenced 
novelist. 

Wbetber, if be bad met with earlier success 
or if other channels had not opened to him, 
Re would have achieved greater distinction 
in this line it would be both difficult and 
unprofitable to decide. He himself has 
picked on some of his disabling faults with 
great acuteness. 

“Conceive me then [he says in a late 
preface] at the writing of The Irrational 
Knot as a person neither belonging to the 
world I describe nor wholly ignorant of it, 
and on certain points quite incapable of 
conceiving it intuitively.” 

And in the same confession : 

“ I had, as the reader will probably find to 
Ris cost, the classical tradition which makes 
AH ‘tlie persons in a novel, except the comic¬ 
ally vernacular ones or the speakers of 
pRonetically spelt dialect, utter themselves 
in the formal phrases and studied syntax 
of eighteenth-century rhetoric. In short, I 
o 33 
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wrote in the style of Scott and Dickens; 
and as fashionable society then spoke and 
behaved, as it still does, in no style at all, 
my transcriptions of Oxford and Mayfair 
may nowadays suggest an unaccountable 
and ludicrous ignorance of a very superficial 
and accessible code of manners.” 

But these things do not altogether account 
for the stiffness and aridity which are the 
main impressions one takes away from the 
novels. No one who reads them can mistake 
their evidences of intellectual power, of a 
mind, markedly independent, even if a little 
too anxious to show its independence. But 
in these book4,Mi^ Shaw is not only without 
the proper form for expressing himself ; he 
is also without the proper tom : he moves 
awkwardly because his sense of comedy 
and his gift for symbolic burlesque have not 
yet liberated themselves. One finds in_them 
emphatic prophecies of the later—the liber¬ 
ated—Shaw. Writmg in 1905 he finds m The 
Irrational Knot much the same morals which 
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lie expressed in Major 'wliicli, it! 

may be observed, was written in that year. 
Ned Conolly, Lydia Carew and Sidney 
Trefusis are raisonneurs obviously fore¬ 
shadowing John Tanner. In some ways 
Conolly and Trefusis, at least, are more 
rounded and completer delineations of 
character than any that appear later in 
the plays. But they are undoubtedly prigs, 
whose qualities are somewhat repellent and 
who have no admitted defects; while Tanner 
is not a prig and makes the comedy in which 
he appears by surrendering his principles to 
a stronger power. 

Lydia Carew js, without comparison, the 
most stupendous prig in all Mr Shaw’s works, 
and she could never have escaped destruc¬ 
tive rebuke from any person less simple- 
minded and afiectionate than Cashel Byron. 
She engages Alice Goff as a companion, not, 
apparently, for the ordinary purposes of 
companionship, for she allows Alice to go 
visiting alone in Scotland and imposes no 
duties on her, but swythat she may on all 
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occasions expound her views of life to the 
narrow, ill-educated country girl with a con¬ 
sciously snubbing superiority which makes 
one dislilce her as heartily as one is obliged 
to agree with most of what she says. Lydia’s 
discourses to Alice, to her cousin Lucian 
and to Cashel Byron are perfectly intoler¬ 
able, not because one cannot accept or, at 
least, respect her ideas, but because she is 
a system of philosophy walking unnaturally 
in petticoats, without any modelling or 
hi^^itt light and shade, of whom one feels 
that Cashel might as reasonably have 
married her essay on Spinoza as herself. 
This, however, is because her creator takes 
her with complete seriousness, not as a 
character in a comedy, although, strangely 
enough, the book which contains her is Mr 
Shaw’s first real comedy, and therefore 
the most living and in all ways the most 
successful of his novels. 

Cashel Byron, prize-fighter, is the first of 
the long series of comic philosophers which 
includes Henry Straker and Alfred Doolittle. 
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He speaks in symbols drawn from tke ring, 
but in tbe ring be has learned a good deal 
of life and formed his own philosophy of it. 
He is in his way as much of a misonneur as 
Lydia—he does, indeed, deliver a set lec¬ 
ture at Mrs Hoskyns’s party—but because 
he and his circumstances are comically 
imagined, and because the contrast between 
them and his philosophy is comically set 
forth, he is altogether more human and 
acceptable. When, in later years, Mr Shaw 
wrote that excellent burlesque, The Admir¬ 
able Bashville, he was not making a joke 
about the novel on which it was founded: 
he was drawing out the natural vein of 
absurdity which that novel contained. 
Stevenson’s judgment remains sound : “ If 
Mr Shaw is below five-and-twenty, let him 
go his path; if he is thirty, he had best 
be told that he is a romantic, and pursue 
romance with his eyes open; perhaps he 
knows it.” Mr Sha,w was born romantic and 

moralist and iconoclast at once; and there- 

" , ■ ■ , ' ' . ^ 

fore the only possible successful expression 
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for him was in comedy. As a romantic he 
desired something more exciting and un¬ 
expected than we find in ordinary life; as a 
moralist he desired to preach about the follies 
of ordinary life. There was no outlet for him 
save in comic—even farcical—exaggeration. 
In the other novels he merely preached, and 
the lively, the poetic side of his genius 
remained in abeyance; but in Cashel 
Byron’s Profession he first discovered how 
truth may be spoken more exuberantly, 
and therefore with more efiect, in a jesting 
tone. 

Instead of following up this discovery 
in the sphere of the novel he virtually 
abandoned creative composition for nine 
years, and fiirst made himself famous as a 
critic. The efiort required of him was, as 
he has recorded, a strenuous one; and after 
he “ had survived seven years of London’s 
music, four or five years of London’s pictures 
and about as much of its current literature,” 
he sank into dramatic criticism as into a 
retiring post; 
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Tte difference between the leisure (»f n 
Persian cat and tbe labour of a <fo<'kn«‘y 
cab borse is not greater than the difTt'n'in c 
etween tbe official weekly or fortMi.!rlit ly 
paygoings of tbe theatre critic aiul the 
restless daily rushing to and fro of the 
music critic, from tbe stroke of three in 
the afternoon, when tbe concerts liegiii, fo 
le stroke of twelve at night, when tJe* 
opm ends. The pictures were iiearlj* h.h 
a • An Alpinist once, noticing the mas¬ 
sive soles of my boots, asked mo whid her 
1 ciimbed mountains. No, I rojilic'd : these 
boots are for tbe bard floors of the l^.mhm 


For seven years he did this, and for only 
^ dramatic critic ; Jurt; 

In the theatre, however, his real work as a 
critic was done; and no doubt the fury »f 
combativeness which impaired his heidtb 
«s aro«d by the belief that ho “aiX ..r 
perish, make a stage fit for real dramatists 
ive on. Along this line some destructive 
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work was necessary before tbe constructive 
work could be usefully undertaken ; and it 
is not altogether extravagant to suppose 
that, had Mr Shaw ever had any intention 
of practising as a painter or a composer, his 
artistic and musical criticism would have 
had more interest for us to-day than it 
actually has. It is, however, merely journal¬ 
ism of an unusual ability and vivacity, and 
it is not at all lilcely that any of it will ever 
be reprinted. Even his book. The Perfect 
Wagnerite, treats Wagner less as a musician 
than as a dramatist who made a special use 
of musical illustration ; one could, without 
difficulty, suppose it to be Mr >Shaw’s pre¬ 
face to his own version of The Nibling’s 
Ring, or to a drama dealing with the life of 
its subject. 

But the criticism which he contributed to 
The Saturday Review, a selection from which 
has been reprinted under the title, Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays, stands in a quite 
different category. We are nowadays 
divided in our opinions about what used to 
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be called the New Drama, and not many of 
us are inclined to describe it in the terms of 
unmeasured eulogy which were applied to it 
by its champions even twenty years ago. 
But we are aU agreed that it embodies an 
almost inconceivable advance on what pre¬ 
ceded it. The modern dramatic critic finds 
plenty of fatuity and vapidity in the theatre, 
but the critic of ]Mr Shaw’s time found very 
little else. The theatre of those days, which 
brutally drove away from it Meredith and 
Stevenson and Henley, was really not a fit 
place for a decent literary artist to enter. 

Now the movement which changed this 
was by no means all Mr Shaw’s doing, and 
it would be invidious, if it were possible, to 
estimate his precise share in the revolution 
"which followed. But he and some of his 
contemporaries, among whom may be men¬ 
tioned Mr J. T. Grein, Mr William Archer 
and Mr Henry Arthur Jones, were like men 
who should undertake the reduction to 
order of a long-neglected garden. It cannot 
be said even now that their efiort was 
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completely successful. But, where there 
were only tangles of barbarous weeds, there 
are now a good many spacious clearings where 
flowers and nourishing vegetables may be 
raised. Now it is obvious that you will enlist 
no sympathy for the enterprise of cleariug 
a wilderness unless you have some definite 
idea of what you are going to plant there. 
Luckily the idea was not absent. There was 
Ibsen. 

Mr Shaw claims to have been an Ibsenite 
before he knew anything of Ibsen, and, in 
particular, that 

“ The Irrational Knot may be regarded as 
an early attempt on the part of the Life 
Eorce to unite A DolVs House in English 
by the instrumentality of a very immature 
writer aged twenty-four.” 

However this may be, his first experiment 
in dramatic criticism was a volume called 
The Quintessence of Ihsenism, published in 
1891 and founded on a paper read to the 
Fabian Society in the previous year. The 
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series of ¥hicli this papei formed a part 
had the general heading of “ Socialism, in 
Con.tempomxy Literature” ; and the fact is 
emiously characteristic of a certain muddle- 
headedness m all the “ advanced move¬ 
ments ” of the time. Mr Shaw, as we shall 
see, is not too consistently clear-headed a 
thinhex, and it may be assumed that his 
damonic aud persuasive influence had some¬ 
thing to do vith the confusions of thought 
which marked that age and those circles. In 
th iw instance, it is hard to see any real connec¬ 
tion between Ibsen and Socialism, save in so 
far as both were “new ” and “ advanced.” 

rhes confusion, hovrever, gave us a valu¬ 
able and characteristic work. “ It is not,” 
says its author, “ a critical essay on the 
poetic beauties of Ibsen, but simply an 
exposition of Ihsenism ” ; and this gives us 
the key to Mr Shaw’s activity as a critic. 
Ke is not by any means unaware of poetic 
beauties—that is to say, beauties resulting 
from an artist’s expression of his apfremi- 
tim of life; but he does not concern himself 
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with them—save in the matter of actiag, 
where he can hardly help himself. His 
business is with what he calls “ideas,” 
with intellectual consideration of standards 
of conduct. The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
is simply an account of Ibsen’s criticism of 
the standards of conduct 'which he found irt 
common acceptance. Mr Shaw’s three years 
of labour on Thie Saturday Eeview were de¬ 
voted to criticism, mostly destructive, of the 
standards of conduct which he there found 
nightly presented as natural and proper. 

He regards every dramatic piece shown 
to him in the last resort from this point of 
view, and his thesis is fundamentally that: 
moral standards change, and that the theatre 
ought both to register and to further this 
change. He states his position compactly 
and unnhslakably m'ah essay on Hie School 
for Scandal: 

“ It follows, does it not, that every ‘ im¬ 
mortal ’ pTay will run the following course ? 
First, like London Assurance, its manners 
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and fashions will begin to date. If its matter 
is deep enough to tide it over this danger, it 
will come into repute again, like the comedies 
of Sheridan or Goldsmith, as a modern 
classic. But after some time—some centuries 
perhaps—it will begin to date again in point 
of its ethical conception. Yet if it deals so 
powerfully with the instincts and passions 
of humanity as to survive this also, it will 
again regain its place, this time as an antique 
classic, especially if it tells a capital story. 
It is impossible now to read, without a 
curdling of the hlood and a bristling of the 
hair, the frightful but dramatically most 
powerful speech which David, on his death¬ 
bed, delivers to his son about the old enemy 
whom he had himself sworn to spare. 
‘ Thou art a wise man and knowest what 
thou oughtest to do unto him ; but his hoar 
head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood.’ Odysseus, proud of outwitting all 
men at cheating and lying, and intensely 
relishing the blood of Penelope’s suitors, is 
equally outside our morality. So is Punch. 
But David and Dlysses, like Puuch and 
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Judy, will survive for many a long day yet. 
Not until the change has reached our in¬ 
stincts and passions will their stories begin 
to ‘ date ’ again for the last time before 
their final obsolescence.” 

Mr Shaw goes on to criticise the play 
under notice on the ground that nowadays 
Lady Teazle’s belated repentance seems to 
us as caddish as Joseph’s hypocrisy and 
exclaims : “ I cannot for the life of me see 
why it is less dishonourable for a woman to 
kiss and tell than a man.” He believed, in 
short, that he saw a progressive change for 
the better in human morality, and his re- 
curring complaint for three years was that 
the theatre was taking no proper account of 
this change. Dramatists and audiences con¬ 
tinued mechanically to accept conventions 
of conduct which no longer had any life 
or meaning left in them; and he devoted 
ail his energies to showing that this was so 
and to demanding that it should cease to 
be so. 
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Ptu:siied so exclusively, tliis is a narrow¬ 
ing point of doctrine for both critic and 
dramatist, though, as may be gathered from 
the passage above quoted, Mr Shaw was by no 
means unaware of the other elements in the 
drama. But in adopting this point of view 
he was acting in strict and fruitful conson¬ 
ance with his own nature, his nature of 
moralist and evangelist. His insistence on 
it and his trenchancy in expressing it have 
led to many misconceptions in the minds of 
persons who could not see that he was, so 
to speak, attacking on a narrow front, be¬ 
cause the character of his gifts and the con¬ 
ditions of his time compelled him to do so. 

He is far more ,of a praiser.of Shakespeare 

than is generally, suppo sed,4 but it is not 
surprising that memories of his praise 
should be efiaced by such judgments as 
this, on Cynibeline: 

“ It is for the most part stagy trash of the 
lowest melodramatic order^^in parts abom¬ 
inably written, throughout intellectually 
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vulgar, foolish, offensive, indecent, and 
e:p,sperating beyond all tolerance.” * 

But this, hopelessly wrong as it is in 
emphasis, becomes more useful than the 
ordinary conventional praise of Shake¬ 
speare, when one imderstands that it is 
uttered by a man who wants to get some¬ 
thing done, not a man who is making in the 
abstract as near an approach as possible to 
absolute truth. In bis criticism (as, indeed, 
in his plays) Mr Shaw spoke always with a 
desire to get something done, to produce a 
practical effect on his audience, and in this 
he was successful. The English theatre in 
1898 was preparing to be a more lively and 
modern institution than it had been in 1895. 

^ Since this was written, nearly every dramatic 
critic in London has repeated Mr Shaw’s twenty- 
years-old opinion of Cymheline, each adding his own 
variants of invective. 
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A S we have seen, (the theatre at the 
beginning of Mr Shaw’s career 
seemed to be an intellectual vacuum 
which ought to have dragged him irresistibly 
towards itV But the vacuum of intellect was 
for the moment completely filled with other 
things; and, if we except the beginning 
of an apparently eccentric Passion Play in 
verse, he attempted nothing for the stage 
until 1885, soon after he had given up the 
writing of novels, and did not complete 
any dramatic piece until 1892. In that year 
Mr J. T. Grein and the Independent Theatre 
Society, having already come much into 
prominence by the production of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, found themselves still at a loss for 
a native masterpiece, which want Mr Shaw 
undertook to supply. 

In fulfilment of his promise he resurrected 
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two acts of a piece which seven years earlier 
he had begun to write in collaboration with 
Mr William Archer. Mr Archer was to have 
supplied the plot and the title was to have 
been Rhinegold. Mr Shaw, however, had his 
own method of treatment for Mr Archer’s 
“thoroughly planned scheme for a sym¬ 
pathetically romantic ‘ well-made play ’ of 
the type then in vogue,” and he “ perversely 
distorted it into a grotesquely realistic 
exposure of slum landlordism, municipal 
jobbery, and the pecuniary and matrimonial 
ties between them and the pleasant people 
of ‘ independent ’ incomes who imagine that 
such matters do not touch their own lives.” 
The Jesuit, Widowers' Houses, “ reyoltiiagly 
in congruous ” ,as it was, w^as ‘ produced; 
SB, says the author, “ I had not achieved 
a success ; but I had provoked an uproar.” 

This was much to his taste, and in the 
following year he wrote The Philanderer, 
also for the Independent Theatre, only to 
find that an adequate cast was not to 
jbe obtained. Undaunted, he wrote 3Xrs 
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Warren’s Profession and found tliat the ex¬ 
istence of the Censorship made production 
impossible. Spurred on by Miss Florence 
Farr, who had gone into management at the 
Avenue Theatre, he wrote Arms ami tlui Man 
for her, and she produced it in 1894. And in 
1896 lie wrote You Never Can Tell, at the 
request of Mr Cyril Maude, who was so 
baffled by it and its author that it had to 
be withdrawn after it had been put into 
rehearsal. 

It will be observed that in all these 
instances [it was some outside and specific 
demand which brought Mr Shaw to the 
point of putting pen to papenj Indeed, as 
lie himself has owned, severarof his jilays 
arc purely pieces d’occasion}^ Critics of the 
theatre commonly divide iiito two schools, 
one of which holds that the play is what 
matters and that the acting, unless obviously 
inadequate, need not be much thought of, 
while the other goes to the tlieatre only to see 
and consider the acting. But |Mr Shaw, in 
spite of his continuous and copious demands 
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for decently written plays expressing in¬ 
telligent ideas, was also an attentive and 
sErewd judge of actin^^, (did he not discover 
Miss Lillah McCarthy in an amateur per¬ 
formance?), and, more still, was a keen 
lover of good acting for its own sake, with 
a capacity for feeling, and communicating, 
much gusto in it.^| Therefore he has written 
more than is always realised purely for act¬ 
ing. The Man of Destiny, he says, was 
“ hardly more than a bravura piece to dis¬ 
play the virtuosity of the two principal 
performers ” ; and he makes the same ex¬ 
cuse in 1919, twenty-two years later, for 
Annajansha, the Bolshevik Empress—which, 
to be sure, stands in much greater need of 
being excused. 

So much must be said lest I be suspected 
of holding^ that ^Mr Shaw is merely an 
“advanced” propagandist who has chosen the 
theatre as a ready and insidious instrument 
for the furthering of his ideas^ There have 
‘ been such in our time ; and some of them 
have even learnt the technique of drama 
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with such skill as the devil might display in 
learning the technique of the pulpit. |But 
Mr Shaw is essentially a man of the theatre, 
and his natural affinity for the stage is as 
strong in him as his evangelical tendency. 
Cashel Byron says of himself: 

“I had no trouble about fighting then. 
Somehow, I could tell by instinct when the 
other fellow was going to hit me; and I 
always hit him first. It’s the same with me 
now in the ring : I know what a man is go- 
iirg to do before he rightly knows himself.” 

This is what, in a special sense, we call 
genius ; it is thefinstinctively right adapta¬ 
tion of means to end, .and Mr Shaw possesses 
it on the stage, as Nelson at sea and 
Napoleon on land. Sometimes, indeed, an 
artist who possesses it is not so great as one 
who does not: few critics would, in the last 
resort, rank Chopin above Beethoven. But 
it is a wonderful and delightful thing, and to 
witness it in working exhilarates the human 
spirit in a peculiar way. And what I mean 
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when I say that Mr Shaw possesses it is no 
more or less than this: |that his gift of 
dramatic exposition is as nearly perfect as 
can be conceived. His theme may be trivial 
or vulgar, his characters may be exagger¬ 
ated or tame, but out of the materials with 
which he has provided himself he will 
always, by the means of stage action and 
dialogue, produce the maximum of effect. 
He is, I say again, essentially a man of the 
tfeeajaii 

;So far as technique goes he has made no 
innovations worth considering; for his “ pre¬ 
servation of the unities'^(with one malicious 
eye cocked to see how Mr Walkley likes it) 
in Getting Married apd Misalliance is of no 
great importance. '|Ie has_fqllo'(TOd where 
Ibsen led, eschewing asides and soliloquies 
and striving for an easier, more natural con¬ 
catenation of events than is to be found in 
the theatre of Scribe and Sardou^ There is, 
to be sure, a brief soliloquy placed in Sar- 
torius’s mouth in Widowers’ Houses, but it 
is very naturally introduced, and was in 
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any case an experiment wMcli was not 
repeated. Ho; fMr Shaw’s mastery of the 
stage does not depend on any new method 
invented by him of handling the dramatist’s 
instruments, but simply on an instinctive 
feeling for their natural use..! 

(Tte ideas which he thus''presents differ 
very much in character and quality. When 
one surveys the range of his thirty-two ■ 
pieces one is astonished by their variety of 
subject and colouring^ The “ New Drama ” 
has been frequently accused of drabness 
and monotony; but the accusation does 
not apply to Mr Shaw. '^He ranges from the 
dentist’s chair to the Serbo-Bulgarian War 
of, 1885, from the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
to a camp in the Wild West, from a Salva¬ 
tion Army settlement to a scene in the 
future “as far as thought can reach.’/ 
Some of his pieces are, as I have said, merely 
occasional and playful, though even in these 
he takes some idea to play with: fsome are 
concerned with the discussion of social 
problems and some with the presentation 
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of a pMlosopliy of life. But no clear division 
into classes or periods is possible, for all 
these things run into one another j 
(it can be said, however, that Mr Shaw 
has progressed steadily in the direction of 
philosophy, and perhaps that Man and 
Superman (written 1901-1903) will serve as 
a boundary mark between his earlier and 
his later work. Before this piece he was more 
exclusively the dramatist presenting isolated 
problems of situation and character ; since 
he has been more exclusively the phil¬ 
osopher preaching under whatever forms a 
definite, if developing, attitude towards life 
jand the world. Though he has never been 
unwilling to teach, and has rarely ceased 
ito interest, yet in the earlier period, whether 
Consciously or not, he laid more emphasis 
on interesting his audience and in the later 
more emphasis on teaching itV 
His first piece, Widowers^ Houses, was, 
indeed, almost solely concerned with a social 
problem, and has little attraction for us 
now save as an early revelation of his power 
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to manoeuvre persons on the stage with 
Tinostentatious ingenuity. His second, The 
Philanderer, with its scene set at the Ibsen 
Club, with the mannish Sylvia and her too- 
womanly sister Julia, with the dramatic 
critic who says that he has “ passed his life 
amid scenes of suffering nobly endured and 
sacrifice willingly rendered by womanly 
women and manly men,” with the retired 
Anglo-Indian condemned by his doctor to 
death from a new disease and with the 
doctor outraged by a rival’s proof that the 
disease has no real existence—this would 
Have been only a delightful satire on the 
advanced tendencies with which Mr Shaw 
was supposed to be associated, had it not 
been for the constantly recurring thread 
of discussion about “ grotesque sexual 
compacts ” which has rightly led its author 
to classify it as “unpleasant.” But this 
intrusion, though obviously deeply felt, 
is inconclusive and ineffective, and spoils 
the play by its incongruity. There is. 
However, a foretaste of things to come 
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in Grace Tranfield’s rejection of Leonard 
Charteris: 

“ ‘ I will never marry a man I love too 
mucli. It would give liim a terrible advan¬ 
tage over me: I sbould be utterly in bis 
power. That’s wbat the New Woman is Ibre. 
Isn’t she right, Mr Philosopher? ’ ” 

With the third play, Mrs Warren’s 
Profession, we are again studying a social 
problem—the problem, indeed, which has 
been dignified with the title of “ the social 
evil.” Here Mr Shaw says that he has 
“gone straight at the fact that, as Mrs 
Warren puts it, ‘ the only way for a woman 
to provide for hemeH decently is for her to 
Be good to some man that can afford to be 
good to her.’ ” Of course it isn’t quite a fact, 
though it was more of a fact in 1893 than it 
is now. Vivie Warren, to her creator’s pride 
and pleasure, showed the way out by tfl.1nng 
up the profession of actuarial calculation. 
That was sonaething of a wonder and a 
revelation thirty years ago ; but now that 
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it or its like is not far from a commonplace we 
are asking ourselves whetlier it is really an all- 
sufficient way out. Vivic Warren, with her 
whiskies-and-sodas and her cigars, already 
dates a little. What is interesting in this 
piece, apart from the light-hearted comedy 
of Frank Gardner and his father, is Mr 
Shaw’s exhibition of his powers as a debater 
through the mouth of Mrs Warren. Mrs 
Warren makes out an exc’cllent debating 
case, and her briskness of argument almost 
makes one forget to inquire whether her 
formula really does, as she pretends it does, 
cover all marriages. 

Here endeth the preliminary period dur¬ 
ing which Mr Shaw youthfully enjoyed 
rubbing the noses of his public in the dirt. 
There follow four “ Pleasant Plays ” and 
three “ Plays for Puritans,” which first fully 
reveal his innate comic powers and first fully 
betray the romanticism which Stevenson so 
shrewdly detected in him. All of these, 
except Ca^ida, which, is very accurately 
subtitled “ A Mystery,” arc pure comedies, 
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and all in tlie diversity of their scenes and 
the bizarreness of their situations show the 
romanticism which consists in a desire for 
things more exciting and unexpected than 
we :^d in ordinary life. A dentist brings 
down the curtain by administering gas to a 
patient who is not expecting it. Csesar and 
his men, surrounded by their enemies, fling 
Cleopatra into the sea, jump after her and 
swim to safety. An officer of the defeated 
Serbian army, pursued by drunken Bul¬ 
garian soldiers, takes refuge in a young 
lady’s bedroom and is protected by her. 
Dick Dudgeon, about to give his life for 
another man, exchanges witticisms with 
General Burgoyne, who is about to hang 
him. Captain Brassbound is a romantic 
gentleman of fortune—even if Lady Cicely 
Wayneflete does laugh at him. And we are 
whirled from the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence to Alexandria in the first century 
before Christ, to Napoleon’s quarters dur- 
mg the Italian campaign, to a castle in the 
interior of Morocco. 
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Already in Mrs Warren's Profession Mr 
Shaw was to be seen exuberantly chafing 

t gainst the narrow restrictions of realism, 
le wanted to rejoice in the vast potenti¬ 
alities which human nature so rarely brings 
into play, he wanted to laugh at human 
follies and he wanted, most earnestly, to 
reprove human failings. To do all these 
things within the limits of strict realism was 
not within his power; he therefore took 
refuge in a series of incidents which were not 
probable, but were at le^t possible. He 
gained by this a good deal of freedom, while 
remaining able to believe that he was also 
faithfully portraying life as it is,. It is very 
likely that his admiration of Ibsen made 
the strict matter-of-factness of the social life 
presented in the master’s later plays some¬ 
thing of a burden to him. He wanted to 
deal with life as he conceived it really to be, 
not with it as it manifests itself in Surrey 
cottages and Surbiton villas. His persons 
were to be comic, but he must somehow find 
for them backgrounds against which they 
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could be spaciously and romantically comic. 
Therefore it is in the Balkans that Blunt;- 
schli expounds the romance of modern war 
and in Morocco that Lady Cicely makes 
Captain Brassbound look a fool. 

At the end of this period it seems suddenly 
to have occurred to Mr Shaw that the drama, 
whatever its setting, need not reproduce 
the everyday outward manifestations of life ; 
and in 1901, in response to a challenge made 
hy Mr Walldey, he began to write Man and 
Superman^ John Tanner, in this play, is 
not the best, but he is the most recognisably 
typical, of Mr Shaw’s heroes; and he is 
essentially a romantic figure. The heroes of 
Dumas would beat off five cut-throats at; 
once with their rapiers : John Tanner beats 
ofi five reactionaries at once with his wit- 
Tbe exploit of the one is no more exagger¬ 
ated and untrue to life than that of the 
other; and in each we are excited an(i 
exhilarated by the superhuman prodigies 
performed, -^ut the change in Mr Shaw’s 
manner consists in a good deal more than. 
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this. In Man and Superman he gives us 
an exaggerated, caricatured and simplified 
version of humanity in order to make plain 
what he considers to be the truth. “ Every 
woman,” he says, “is not Ann: but Ann 
is Every woman.” She is, that is to say, a 
type so typical and so far abstracted from 
the accidents of life as to have become 
almost a mythological figure. And we must 
remember this when we are tempted to 
protest that her shifts and mendacities are 
improbable, that she would not have dared 
to lie so crudely to Tanner about her sister 
and to her sister about Tanner, that her 
dialogue with Tanner at the climax of the 
play contains such speeches as never were 
in any woman’s mouth. But let us for a 
moment consider this remarkable dialogue : 

Tanner (despairingly). Oh, you are witty : 
at the supreme moment the Life Force 
endows you with every quality. Well, 
I too can be a hypocrite. Your father’s 
will appointed me your guardian, not 
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your suitor. I stall be faitbful to nay 
trust. 

Ann {in low siren tones). He asked me wh-O 
would I have as my guardian before Re 
made that will. I chose you ! 

Tanneb. The will is yours then ! The trap 
was laid from the beginning. 

Ann {concentrating all her magic). From tRe 
beginning—^from our childhood—for botlo. 
of us—by the Life Force. 

Tanneb. I will not marry you. I will noR 
marry you. 

Ann. Oh, you will, you will. 

Tanneb. I tell you, no, no, no. 

Ann. I tell you, yes, yes, yes. 

Tanneb. No. 

Ann {coaxing — imploring — almost ex¬ 
hausted). Yes. Before it is too late for 
repentance. Yes. 

Tanneb. When did all this happen to mo 
before ? Axe we two dreaming ? 

Ann {suddenly losing her courage, with an. 
anguish that she does not conceal). No. We 
are awake; and you have said no : that 
is all. 
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Tanner (brutally). Well ? 

Ann. Well, I made a mistake : you do not 
love me. 

Tanner {seizing Jier in his arms). It is 
false: I love you. Tie Life Force en¬ 
chants me : I have the whole world in my 
arms when I clasp you. But I am fighting 
for my freedom, for my honour, for my 
self, one and indivisible. 

Ann. Your happiness will be worth them 
all. 

Tanner. You would sell freedom and 
honour and self for happiness 1 

Ann. It will not be all happiness for me. 
Perhaps death. 

, Tanner (groaning). Oh, that clutch holds 
and hurts. What have you grasped in 
me ? Is there a father’s heart as well 
as a mother’s ? 

Ann. Take care. Jack : if anyone comes 
while we are litre this, you will have to 
marry me. 

Tanner. If we two stood now on the edge 
of a precipice, I would hold you tight and 
jump. 


E 
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Ann {fanting, failing more and more under 
the strain). Jack: let me go. I kave 
dared so frightfully—it is lasting longer 
than I thought. Let me go; I can’t 
bear it. 

Tannek. Nor I. Let it kill us. 

Ann. Yes : I don’t care. I am at the end of 
my forces. I don’t care. I think I am 
going to faint. 

This, of course, is neither more nor less 
than the method of the poetic drama: 
people do not talk lilce this in real life any 
more than they talk in blank verse. If Ann 
were capable of expressing so articulately 
her true feelings, even in a moment of calm, 
she would not be the perfectly normal 
young woman Mr Shaw wishes and persuades 
us to think her. If she had been portray ed 
realistically her actions and her speeches 
would have been subtler, less obviously to 
the one point, and, it goes without saying, 
less conscious; but, Mr Shaw asserts, her 
true motives would not have been different. 
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And Ms object here is not to imitate tbe 
appearances of life, but to explain to bis 
audience tbe real reality beyond these mis¬ 
leading sbows. To explain : this word ex¬ 
presses the difference between his method 
and that of the poetic drama as we know it 
in Shakespeare, whose “lady doctor” in 
AlVs Well That Ends Well he quotes as a 
prototype of Ann WMtefield. Mr Shaw 
makes Ms abstraction and uses Ms conven¬ 
tion for the purpose of explaining a view of 
Row life works and how it ought to work. 
In the preface to this work he says : 

“ I read Dickens and Shakespeare without 
shame or stint; but their pregnant obser¬ 
vations and demonstrations of life are not 
co-ordinated into any philosophy or religion : 
on the contrary, Dickens’s sentimental as¬ 
sumptions are violently contradicted by Ms 
observations; and Shakespeare’s pessimism 
is only his wounded humanity. Both have 
the specific genius of the fictionist and 
the common sympathies of human feeling 
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and thought in pre-eminent degree. TB-®y 
are often saner and shrewder than the plxil- 
osophers, just as Sancho Panza was oftsen 
saner and shrewder than Don Quixote. 
They clear away vast masses of oppressi'V'e 
gravity by their sense of the ridiculous, 
which is at bottom a combination of sound, 
moral judgment with light-hearted good 
humour. But they are concerned with tlie 
diversities of the world instead of with, its 
unities : they are so irreligious that tliey 
exploit popular religion^for professional 
purposes without delicacy or scruple (for 
example, Sydney Carton and the ghost in 
Hamlet !): they are anarchical and cannot 
balance their exposures of Angelo and Dog¬ 
berry, Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr Tite 
Barnacle, with any portrait of a prophet or 
a worthy leader : they have no constructive 
ideas: they regard those who have tlxeni 
as dangerous fanatics: in all their fictions 
there is no leading thought or inspiration 
for which any man could conceivably risk 
the spoiling of his hat in a showerj much, less 
his life.” 
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So Mr SLaw, in a very interesting profes¬ 
sion of belief, on the purpose of art. There 
is no need to quarrel with him for it. But it 
may be observed that^e is trying to do one 
thing and Shakespeare another. (Shake¬ 
speare presents as rich an image of life as he 
can, and communicates no more by the image 
than his own intense abundant appreciation 
of life. Mr Shaw demands, and! attempts 
to supply, a co-ordination of the essential 
facts of life into a system ; but the in¬ 
tellectual effort required for this is a com¬ 
paratively clumsy instrument which misses 
much of what is real in life and rules out 
most of the vague but electric intuitions of 
the poet^ It may also be observed that AWs 
Well That Ends Well, though more confused 
and perplexing, is a subtler, deeper, richer 
work than Man and Superman. To use these 
adjectives is perhaps to beg a question which 
I would rather not raise at all. (Shakespeare 
is one kind of artist, Mr Shaw another; and 
it is much more important to define and 
distinguish between the two kinds than to 
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enter into any argument as to which is tBe 
superior—though I imagine that, defimtion 
and distinction once clearly established, tire 
good judgment of mankind has no difficulty 
in making its choice.) 

To return, however, to the previous 
argument—^this definite and unmistakable 
breach with realism, with the imitation of 
the appearances of life, has in the main 
governed Mr Shaw’s work during the last 
twenty-odd years. Since Man and Superman 
he has written plays of all his old sorts. 
Press Guttings and The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets are light-hearted little jeux Tesprit 
written for immediate and transient oc¬ 
casions. In The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet he looks for a background for the 
declaration of doctriue in the Wild West 
of America. Pygmalion and The Doctor s 
Dilemma are little more than plays of 
character and situation; and they are, 
therefore, relatively speaking, failures, for 
he requires something more to call out bis 
full powers. 
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|levert]ieless, when Mr Shaw had once 
learnt the trick of deliberate exaggeration 
and unreality he did not forget it; and the 
result is that in many of his later plays, until 
we adjust our perceptions to his intentions, 
we seem to ourselves to have come into a 
houseful of ill-mannered lunatics. This is 
true even of plays discussing immediate 
social problems such as Getting Married 
and Misalliance'. It is less true of JoJin Bull’s 
Other Island, which is peculiar among Mr 
Shaw’s work in dealing with a definite and 
contemporary political issue, and of Major 
Barbara, which is, however, one of the series 
of essentially philosophical plays which 
began with Man and Superman. It is very 
emphatically true of Heartbreak House, a 
play which stands to all Mr Shaw’s other 
work much as the Ninth Symphony to the 
rest of Beethoven’s music. You may say 
that the master had grown deaf, and wilful 
to the point of eccentricity, when he wrote 
it; but it leaves an impression of confused 
but undoubted intellectual splendour, only 
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half understood and perhaps not much more 
than half expressed. 

Mr Shaw’s insistence on explaining some¬ 
thing or other to his audience (and even in 
his jeux d’esprit he wants to explain some¬ 
thing, such as, in The Dark Lady, a totally 
fantastic notion of how Shakespeare wrote 
verse) naturally determines the character of 
all his dramatic work. His characters must 
not be quite themselves, they must never 
I forget that they are put on the stage 
to expound some theory which has been 
born in their creator’s mind or else to 
be convinced of that theory. It has been 
said of Shakespeare’s characters that tbey 
seem to us to have as vivid and real an exist¬ 
ence outside the play as in it, ofi the stage as 
on. (This feeling is so strong that a modern 
poet has written plays about the early lives 
of some of Shakespeare’s characters.) The 
same cannot be said, without reservation, of 
Mr Shaw’s people. For the most part they 
appear before us ready-made and we know 
. no more of them than they tell us themselves. 
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And, in a measure, this is as it should be. 
Ann Whitefield can have no past and no 
future which could interest us in competi¬ 
tion Avith the short, supreme period during 
which Mr Shaw compels her to behave and 
speak, not as she would do in nature, but in 
open revelation of what is going on at the 
back of her mind. No one could conceive a 
whole Ihetime in such terms as these ; and, 
in this connection, it is worth remarkmg 
that there are no long lapses of time between 
the acts of Mr Shaw’s plays. Nor is there 
anywhere in them anything which can 
strictly be called development of character, 
ijlr Shaw’s favourite situation is that in 
which a man discovers the unsuspected 
truth about himself in^a lightning flash. 
Eugene Marchbanks’s experience in Candida 
will serve as a type of all: 

Candida. How old are you, Eugene? 
Marchbanks. As old as the world now. 

This morning I was eighteen. 

Mr Shaw’s principal characters, then, are 
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eitter static or subjected to one violent and. 
final revolution. And the part they play in 
the comedy is strictly analogous to the part 
played by the hero in a romantic dxanaa. 
They are protagonists; and they must be 
spectacular and bestride the stage even when 
discomfort has made them ridiculous. Btit 
though this springs from Mr Shaw’s concep¬ 
tion of the artist as preacher, he is not alwayrs 
a preacher and is sometimes purely a conoic 
artist. From this mood springs a row of 
characters who make up, if not the most 
important, at any rate the most human and 
endegring part of his work. The principal 
characters are, with more or less delibera¬ 
tion, abstractions from humanity: th.e 
lesser comic characters are human beings 
drawn in very much the spirit of Shake¬ 
speare or Dickens. Such are the mellifluons 
William, the waiter ia You Never Gan Tell, 
Enry Straker in Man and Superman, Alfred 
Doolittle in Pygmalion, Emmy in TT^e 
I)oct(yr'’s Dilemma and a score of others, 
among whom Androcles, in the enchanted 
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air of an opera liouffe Imperial Rome, very 
nearly succeeds in taking tke middle of 
the stage and voicing his creator’s ideas. 
Unfortunately, he is ousted by the more 
consciously philosophical Lavinia. 

In considering these characters one tends 
alternately to forget what a solid and satis¬ 
factory background they make for the 
exposition of ideas and to forget that, after 
all, they are only a background. They do 
sometimes come disproportionately to the 
front in final after-impressions of a play. 
How William dominates one’s recollections 
of You "Never Can Tell, even on the printed 
page, and even though in fact he has so 
little to say ! It would not be easy to forget 
the scene in which he learns that the father 
of the Olandons is coming to lunch with 
them, and observes diplomatically : “ Don’t 
usually lunch with his family, perhaps, 
sir ? ” or the vivid touch by which, when 
he is embarrassed to tears by the advent of 
his majestic barrister son, he is restored to 
happiness by being given orders to execute. 
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Perhaps these surely useless persons are 
inserted by Mr Shaw the evangelist as a 
sop for his audiences: perhaps they are 
an involuntary admission of his kinstiip 
with such unphilosophical, unco-ordinating 
writers as Shakespeare and Dickens, wh-o, 
like God, create and yet do not ofier any 
intelligible reason for doing so. But a man 
with a philosophy to preach who chooses a 
form of art as his medium instead of using 
plain, straightforward argument thereby 
suggests that his doctrine is one of th-ose 
volatile spirits which must be combined with, 
something more solid before it can be put 
into practical use. (This image is, I thinlc, 
’less misleading than that of the jam and the 
powder.) It goes without saying that only 
superb stagecraft could effect this com¬ 
bination without an air of incongruity. But 
Mr Shaw’s comic spirit pervades his plays 
hke an atmosphere, so that there is no doubt 
as to Tanner and Enry Straker breathing 
the same air. 

The fault of this comic spirit is that ih is 
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not always under control. Mr Shaw has 
a peculiar weakness for cheap Jokes. In 
Man and Superman the following dialogue 
occurs:— 

Tanner. It is the tame elephants who enj oy 
capturing the wild ones. 

Ann. I am getting on. Yesterday I was a 
boa-constrictor : to-day I am an elephant. 
Tanner. Yes. So pack your trunk and 
begone. I have no more to say to you. 

This does no harm : its boyish naivete is 
even pleasing. But he is capable of other 
sorts of jokes which are not so amusing. 
In Bach to Methuselah, in a.d. 2170, 
the president of the British Islands has 
occasion to ring up the Minister of Health. 
The future telephone, bo it remarked, gives 
a picture as well as a voice. This scene 
follows;— 

Burge-Lubin operates his switchboard as 
before. The screen vanishes, and a dainty 
room, with, a bed, a wardrobe, and a dressing- 
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table with a mirror and a switch on it, 
appears. Seated at it a handsome negress 
is trying on a brilliant head-scarf. jETer 
dressing-gown is throrm bach from 
shoulders to her chair. She is in corset, 
knickers, and silk stockings. 

Buege - Lubin (horrified). I beg your 
pardon a thousand times. {The startled 
Negress snatches the peg out of her switch¬ 
board and vanishes.) 

The Negress’s Voice. Who is it ? 
Burge-Lubin. Me. The President. Burge- 
Lnbin. I had no idea your bedroom switcB 
was in. I beg your pardon. 

The Negress reappears. She has pulled 
the dressing-gown perfunctorily over her 
shmMers, and continues her experiments 
with the scarf, not at all put out, and rather 
amused hg Burge’s prudery. 

The Negress. Stupid of me. I was talking 
to another lady this morning, and I left 
the peg in. 

This is not particularly offensive, but it is 
very trivial and a little vulgar ; and one is 
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inclined to wonder at tEe sense of fun that 
can waste any time over it. 

Mr Shaw’s own view of what comedy 
should be is very definitely stated. In a late 
addition to The Quintessence of Ibsenism he 
writes of “ the extraordinary fascination of 
this mirthless comedy, this tragedy that 
stripped the soul naked instead of bedizen¬ 
ing it in heroic trappings.” And in the course 
of an address on Tolstoy as a dramatist, 
delivered in 1920, he said ; 

“ Tolstoy is now easily classed as a tragi- 
comedian, pending the invention of a better 
term. Of all the dramatic poets he has the 
most withering touch when he wants to 
destroy. His novels show this over and over 
again. A man enters a house where someone 
lies dead. There is no moralising, no overt 
irony; Tolstoy, with the simplicity he 
afiects so well, just tells you that the under¬ 
taker has left the coffin lid propped against 
the wall in the entrance hall, and that the 
visitor goes into the drawing-room and sits 
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down on a 'pouf. Instantly the mockery and 
folly of our funeral pomps and cemetery 
sentimentalities laugh in our faces. A judge 
goes into court to set himself up as divine 
justice and send his fellow-creatures to the 
gallows. Tolstoy does not improve the 
occasion and allow his brow to contract or 
his eye to twinkle ; hut he mentions that 
before the judge leaves his room he goes 
through a few gymnastic exercises. In¬ 
stantly that judge is in the mud with his 
ermine and scarlet, making him and all 
judges unspeakably ridiculous. Dickens 
makes us laugh by describing how the 
handle of the Orfling’s corkscrew comes ofE 
and hits her on the chin. We applaud the 
wanton humorist ; but the Orfling is none 
the worse five minutes later. Tolstoy could 
slay a soul wSh. a corkscrew without letting 
you know either that he was a humorist or 
that you are laughing.” 

If this be truly the manner in which 
inodern comedy must be written, then Mr 
Shaw is unsatisfactory as a modern comedian. 
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Hardly any one of Ms plays, after tlie 
“ Unpleasant ” series, except HeartbreaJe 
House, come witMn tMs definition; and 
one may surmise that Heartbreak House and 
the definition have had mutual reactions. 
Tolstoy and Ibsen were great men, but tbeir 
view of life left sometMng out. Mr Shaw’s 
view of life leaves something out (every 
artist must, even Shakespeare), but he has 
something which Tolstoy and Ibsen had not 
—a natural sunniness of temperament. So 
it happehs that he can hardly help writing 
“ Pleasant ” plays. His humour is by no 
means mirthless, and instead of slaying 
souls it, at the utmost, removes illusions in 
a gentle and kindly way. Read the admir¬ 
ably natural scene in which Enry Straker, 
by a series of long whistles and a contemp¬ 
tuous assertion, enlightens Tanner as to 
Ann ’s intentionsrread the two deliciously 
farcical scenes between Androcles and the 
lion: read almost any scene in Fanny's 
First Play. Mr Shaw, like so many others, 
is inclined to admire what is out of his reach; 
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it is certainly out of liis reach to he mirthless 
or bitter. 

/Behind his gift of stagecraft comes his 
giit of writing natural, vigorous and vivid 
dialogue.X The excerpts I have made in this 
chapter will reveal to a little study how im¬ 
portant a gift this is. Mr Shaw has himself 
remarked that it is indispensable and also 
that it is almost impossible to define the 
qualities of good dramatic dialogue, f Sim¬ 
plicity, the use of short and easy words, as 
he rightly says, counts for nothingi The 
proof of the pudding is here very decidedly 
iFWq eating i and we must Be content tb 
let it go at that. But it would bo impossible 
to conclude a survey of Mr Shaw’s plays 
without comment on the flexibility and 
power in his^nds of this primary technical 
instxument. mis language is natural, with¬ 
out being caraal, and correct without being 
“literary,” He uses very sparingly, it is 
interesting to notice, the ordinary abbrevia¬ 
tions of colloquial speec|]i. The dialogue of 
the plays makes a curious contrast with the 
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rather stifi and archaic dialogue of the 
novels. It is supple enough to be able to 
pass without incongruity from the most 
ordinary conversational exchanges to the 
long and elaborate tirades for which Mr 
Shaw is celebrated. It is, in fact, as good 
dramatic prose as any to be found in modern 
English.) 

This survey of Mr Shaw’s plays is brief 
and cursory; and I have reserved certain 
aspects of them for consideration in later 
chapters. There are thirty-six of them 
(counting the five parts of Bac& to Methuselah 
as separate pieces), and the number equals 
that of the generally received Shakespearean 
canon. Whether Mr Shaw is, in fact, or not 
OUT second dramatist is a question I shall 
not discuss here. But the rati|:e and variety 
of his work, its multiplicity of interests 
and colours, its number of memorable 
characters entitle him, at any .ratjSj apart 
from his work as a preacher,(to a definite 
and permanep|„ pj§ce qur dramatic 
lltexaWe. 
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THE WEITEE OF PEEFACES 

U NDEE this heading I propose to 
deal with the argumentative Shaw, 
the Shaw who does not care whether 
it is his grandmother or his grandchildren 
whom he is teaching to such eggs, so long 
as he is delivering a lecture on that subject 
to someone. This chapter will therefore 
range a httle wider than its title strictly 
implies; but his prefaces fairly represent 
all that is essential in this side of my subject. 

fon dness for writin g prefaces 
has been s o long a^ joke that no one any 
l onger c^es t#be witt^ on'itT' H e can never 

so far 

^ ^ ^P^yr^isted it. A book ready for 
press or public seems to afiect him much 
as a blank waE affects an errand-boy with 
pencil: ^JBC^itiyely must scribble 
something on it, whether it is relevant or 
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not. \ Of that amusing but not very signifi¬ 
cant little piece, How He Lied to Her 
Husband, he had one thing to say. It was 
written for the benefit of Mr Arnold Daly, 
who found that The Man of Destiny was too 
long to be played as a curtain-raiser and 
too short to be played alone. The rest of 
the preface, which fills over five pages, is 
about the pubHc reception of Mrs Warren’s 
Profession, on the sole pretext that it also 
was produced by Mr Daly . This is as though 
a man writing to his aunt to announce the 
dispatch of a brace of pheasants should add 
four or five sheets on his relations with his 
wife. The preface to Pygmalion, to take 
another example, is rather pathetic. It is 
the story of a flower-girl turned into a lady 
by a man with a genius for teaching phon¬ 
etics ; it has what is called a strong human 
interest and no particular bearing on either 
social or philosophical problems. The un¬ 
fortunate Mr Shaw, therefore, as desperate 
as a dram-drinker ^hose, supply of liquor is 
threatened, wrote a preface on the Science 
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of Phonetics, coupled with the name of 
the late Henry Sweet. This conveyed an 
impression that Pygmalion was entirely 
concerned with the Cerent existing pro¬ 
nunciations of the English language, which 
fortunately it is not. If it were, it would 
be quite intolerable; as it is largely so 
concerned, it is often a little dull. 

The prefaces began with the necessity 
under which he found himself (it is not easy 
for us to understand to-day why it should 
have been necessary) of explaining why he 
had published his plays as if they were really 
works of literature. The blindness of the 
commercial theatre, the limited resources 
of English acting, the existence of the Cen¬ 
sorship and also, perhaps, a certain want of 
rehouse in the public denied to these pieces 
the audience for which they were mtended. 
Mr Shaw therefore committed them to print 
and explained why he had done so. There 
was nothing odd in the existence of these 
prefaces, though they were, as a matter of 
fact, essays on the theatre in general and 
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Mr Slaw in particular. Tie preface to Three 
Plays for Puritans takes a more general view 
of tie tleatre and demands flat it slall 
“ turn from tie drama of romance and 
sensuality to tie drama of edifi.ca,;^ion ”: 
it also explains tlat tie autlor does not 
suppose limself a better dramatist tlan 
Slakespeare but tlat le does suppose lim- 
seH to lave ai better brain. But tlere 
are excursuses on tie “ Diabolonian 
Etlics of Hick Dudgeon, on tie claracter 
of General Burgoyne and on tie claracter 
of Julius Caesar, wlicl indicate tlat tie 
unrelentingly expository Slaw is about 
to manifest limself. And manifest lim¬ 
self le does in Man and, Superman in a 
long “ Epistle Dedicatory ” and an appendix 
containing tie complete text of tie book 
supposed to lave been written by "Join 
Tanner. It is from tlis point on tlat Mx 
Slaw’s prefaces become something of a joke. 

It would perhaps be a little larsl to say 
of him tlat le is tie kind of man who is 
always writing to The Tirms, a sort of 
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intellectual Lord SydenLam, unha-mpered bX 
any feeling of personal responsibility for the 
British. Empire. But lie has in him the main 
component of such a character, an innocent 
and aj^orbed interest in his own ideas on 
any subject whatsoever. ISTo doubt he is 
more like a universal genius than most men. 
He has criticised all the arts, at least withonh 
being unmasked as an impostor, and, as 
an early member of the Fabian Society, lie 
has been something of a political force. 
But his own view of himself as mentor in 


general to the English public rests on some¬ 
what different grounds. His sight, he has 
told us somewhere, is perfectly normal, a 
very rare thing; and he believes his in¬ 
tellectual vision to be no less normal and. 

imusual in its perception of truth. Seme¬ 
mes he takes up another standpoint, as 

® famous pamphlet. 

Common S^ToBowTthe War : 


^Untal Home Rule emerges from its pre¬ 
sent sounded animation, I shall retain my 
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IrisF capacity for criticising England witli 
something of the detachment of a foreigner, 
‘a'lid perhaps with a certain slightly malicious 
taste for takmg the conceit out of her. 
Having thus frankly confessed my^ bias, 
which you can allow for as a rifleman allows 
for the wind, I give my views for what 
they are worth. They will be of some use ; 
because, however blinded I may be by 
prejudice or perversity, my prejudices in this 
matter are not those which blind the British 
patriot, and therefore I am fairly sure to see 
some thmgs that have not yet struck him.” 

In both cases the assumption is that Mr 
Shaw is in a position to enlighten the public 
on matters of interest to it, not as a special 
student of tlie matter under consideration, 
but as a man of common sense applying 
common-sense tests to facts of common 
knowledge—that is to say, in brief, a pam¬ 
phleteer. And hence it has come about that 
most of his prefaces are merely excuses for 
pamphlets on matters of general interest. 
The preface to John BvlVs Other Island is a 
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pampHet on Home Eule and Britisli Im¬ 
perialism in general, with a reference to the 
Denshawai affair. The preface to The 
Doctor’s Dilemma is a pamphlet on the 
medical profession and that to The Bhewing- 
up of Blanco Posnet a pamphlet on the Cen¬ 
sorship. Sometimes, a s with Mqjw Bwhara 

is a (dim^t 

expositio n of the thesis of the play • and 
this, incidentally, is an iliustratipn of 3e 

?! a "dramatist 

ca«?wiire8ent,. unimpaired and unmistak- 
Ids own philos^^ 

But good literature has come info exist¬ 
ence under further - fetched pretexts than 
this; and the occasions Mr Shaw chooses 
for the issue of his pamphlets are entirely a 
^tter of his own convenience. It is more 
mportant to examine the character of these 
documents. 


In the fct chapter of this book I said that 
Pc Shaw had learned the art of public speak- 
^ in the school of the street corner and the 
Bociety and that this had left a 
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permanent mark on Ins style. His style is 
precisely tkat of tke debater, of a very 
skilful debater; and it is only natural tkat 
ke skould find tke drama incapable of giving 
full scope to kis powers in tkis direction. A 
debate on tkfe stage must often seem to tke 
naturally argumentative mind as tedious a 
business as playing noughts and crosses 
witk tke right hand against tke left. To be 
sure ke can often score off kis audience by 
tkis means, as in Getting Married, where the 
drawing u;^ of an extra-legal marriage con¬ 
tract is very skilfully and unscrupulously 
represented as more impracticable than it 
need be. But suck triumphs could hardly 
satisfy tke whole of Mr Shaw’s appetite for 
argument, and ke therefore exercises his 
debating powers in his prefaces. 

He has in tkis capacity all the merits and 
all tke defects of tke debater, whose concern 
‘is to keef to score immediately, 

not to be put out of countenance, to pass 
over the weak Imks in kis case as adroitly 
and unnoticeably as he can. Normal vision, 
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common sense, impartial consideration of 
facts take a mucli smaller place in his eqmp" 
ment tkan does tke air of them. Mr Shaw 
does not really possess any one of them to a 
marked degree. He is not an exceptionally 
reasonable man; and though his intellectual 
powers are great and flexible they are always 
completely at the service of his emotions 
an<I intuitions. Poets express their emotions 
and iutuitions by means of a chain of images, 
Mr Shaw by means of a series of arguments. 
But if we take some flaw in the argument 
(and, ln3e^7 tEere are many) as evidehd^ 
against the reality or the value of the under¬ 
lying emotions and intuitions,^we shall be 
as far astray as the scientist who asserted 
that Shelley’s skylarE itcos a bird and that 
the line, “ Bird thou never wert,” was a 
thumping he. 

There is no doubt that if we look at him 
in cold blood Mr Sh^*glves as much evi¬ 
dence of miuddle-headed pess as. of common 
sense. He does not always find tenable 
r#^as for the fiiith he holds. His desire to 
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be always in tb.e forefront of the movement, 
to be, in the words of Roebuck Ramsden, 
“ more advanced than ever he was,” often 

betrays .fundamental incapacity for 

logical thought. _ Thus in one place he ranks 
William Morris along with Goethe, Schopen¬ 
hauer and Ibsen and others as “ among the 
writers whose peculiar sense of the world I 
recognise as more or less akin to my own.” 
In another place he praises ^ir Hemy Irving 
for introducing the Pre-Raphaelitemovement 
on the stage in King Arthur, and declares 
that “ Morris and Burne-Jones, close friends 
and co-operators in many a masterpiece, 
form the highest aristocracy of English art 
to-day.” But Morris’s works consist of 
nothing but a long succession of the day¬ 
dreams of which, when they occur in Ross- 
cullen, Mr Shaw \rates fiercely : “ Oh, the 
dreaming! the dreaming! the torturmg, 
heart-scal^gj never-satisfying dreaming, 
dreaming, dreaming, dreaming! Mo de¬ 
bauchery that ever coarsened and brutalised 
an Englishman can take the worth and 
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usefulness out of Mm like tkat dreammg.” 
And, indeed, tke greater part of tke Pre- 
Eapkaelite movement was nothing but avast 
organised day-dream, an attempt to play at 
living in a world other than that in wMch 
we do live. There is a similar muddle- 
headedness when Mr Shaw writes a long 
preface ridiculing modern medicine and, in 
particular, inoculation against disease, and 
then follows it up with a play turning on the 
point that a doctor has discovered an in¬ 
fallible inoculation-cure for consumption. 

But most of Mr Shaw’s argumentative 
muddles are of a more subtle kind than this, 
and an unsympathetic observer has given 
them the generic title of “ The Non Sequitur; 
or Shavian Method of Eeasoning.” Let us 
take one of them as an example of all. In 
the preface to HearthreaJc Home Mr Shaw 
is arguing his old thesis that the theatre is a 
more edifying and less sensuous place than 
Ihe Church; and he concludes with the 
declaration that, ‘‘ 

senses, no theatre ever built could touch the 
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fane at Eheims; no actress could rival its 
Virgin in beauty, nor any operatic tenor 
look otherwise than a fool beside its David.” 
This is an almost startlingly t3rpical debat¬ 
ing point. Mr Shaw is arguing, not for the 
truth, but in order to briag to the light an 
unemphasised aspect of the truth; and his 
concern is simply to make his audience sit 
up and become receptive to the general im¬ 
pression he desires to produce. One of his 
ways of doing this is tq^^se a.pla.]j|iblq cog- 
fusion of ideaq; for it takes a inqigegt or 
two (wbich Mr Shaw’s driving manner does 
hot allow to his readers) to remember that 
the sensuous appeal of the David is to the 
eye and the sensuous appeal of the operatic 
tenor to the ear. One is reminded of the 
story of Samuel Butler (one of Mr Shaw’s 
favourites), who, when his tobacconist main¬ 
tained that Mr Gladstone was a great 
financier, invented a story about Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s private life which showed him as a 
financial bungler: Butler was determined, 
he said, that, knowing his contention w^ 
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true, h.e would prove it to tlie tobacconist 
in a way the tobacconist could understand. 
Mr Shaw, fanatically convinced that the 
main lines of his case are accurate, is deter¬ 
mined, by whatever means, to induce in his 
audience a mood of agreement, however 
Bewildered and reluctant. 

It is this conviction which lies at the 
heart of his controversial writing and makes 
it valuable in spite of the intellectually dis¬ 
honest methods of the surface. These 
methods are, at all events, never used to 
support the conventional views which, right 
or not, are generally accepted ready-made 
without any effort of mind. The conviction 
induced by Mr Shaw’s exercise of his debat¬ 
ing powers is often instantaneous, but is^ 
rarely more than temporary • and the ready 
plausibility which can obtain applause in a 
meeting or influence a vote in a debating 
society does not very frequently leave new 
permanent beliefs in the mind of a reader. 
But in this direction Mr Shaw’s intentions 
and gifts are more destructive than con- 
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structive. When (following Samuel Butler) 
lie exhibits a distrust of family afiection in 
the preface to Misalliance, when in the 
preface to O'Flaherty, V.G., he says: “ No 
one will ever know how many men joined 
the army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from 
tyrants and taskmasters, termagants and 
shrews, none of whom are any the less 
irksome when they happen by ill luck to be 
our fathers, our mothers, our wives and our 
children’’—when he takes this attitude he 
does not expect his readers to throw over 
the old convention of the family which they 
blindly held and adopt instead no less 
blindly his new formula. He means merely 
to challenge a view too conventionally held, 
to provoke the ordinary man into asking 
himself how far his view of the world corre¬ 
sponds with reality. Nine-tenths of the ^ 
of ninerfenfhs Qi.aUmeR^a^^^^ 
ma de ; and read y-m ade ideas are like ready¬ 
made clothes 
'IheY are cheap . 

*” xKe whole of Mr Shaw’s life has been one 
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long tilting against tMs complacent accept¬ 
ance ; and therefore the controversial Shaw, 
though his guidance is hardly to be followed 
in medicine, in politics or in domestic affairs, 
is a real part of the man. Jlis controversial 
jrat^ is excellent, of its kmd. He has much 
the same opinion of style as had Sam 
Sutler: that it is the same as a straight line 
•^the shortest distance, between two given 
points.. Therefore he uses no tricks and^no, 
luxuries in the handling of wer.ds. He 
no sensuous images to convey, only pre¬ 
positions; therefore there is no vagueness 
in his writing, wM^^ is as straightforward 
as an offi cial report and generally muQh" 
moxe^correctly composed. But he has the 
^hater’s power of moving briskly, and 
mmbly from point to point and the debater’s 
power of making every sentence interesting. 
No 'doubt his prefaces on Home Rule and 
the Censorship and the rest will in time 

g "" e to be read. Eew of us, whatever we 
- pretend,'now read Swift’s historical 
Fktets. Their sole obiect is to state 
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propositions wMcE have now ceased to 
concern us. But if by accident one dips into 
them it is hard not to go on reading in sheer 
jadmifation of the intellectual power‘' dis¬ 
played in the stating of these propositions. 
So with Mr Shaw. Even now the actuality 
of some of his prefaces and of his famous 
pamphlet on the war has begun to fade; but 
it is still possible to admice and enjoy them, 
as one admires and enjoys the perfect work¬ 
ing of a machine, without thinking of the 
purpose to which it is being put. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 

I HAVE said that Mr Shaw’s influence 
is mainly destructive and that is no 
less true of liis philosophy than of his 
controversial writing on topical questions. 
But no man could he merely destructive 
and still put so much heart into the work. 
He has a faith; he is ready to tell you 
what you must do to save your soul and 
also what is the purpose of life. In a 
preface to The Irrational Knot he concludes 
thus: 

“Since writing the above I have looked 
through the proof-sheets of this book and 
found, with some access of respect for my 
youth, that it is a fiction, of the first order. 
By this I do not mean that it is a master¬ 
piece in that order, or even a pleasant ex- 
^ple of it, but simply that, such as it is, it 
is one of those fictions in which the morality 
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is original and not ready-made. iN'o'w this 
quality is the true diagnostic of the first 
order in literature, and indeed in all the 
arts, including the art of life. . . . hTo man 
who shuts his eyes and opens his mouth 
when religion and morality are offered to 
him on a long spoon can share the same 
Parnassian bench with those who make 
an original contribution to rehgion and 
morality, were it only a criticism.” 

(^An original mora lity is what Mr Shaw 
demands in the first place, and to him any 
original morality is better than none ; that 
is why he is mainly destructive. Before he 
can preach his own doctrine he must make 
away with the persons who present to him 
ideas that are not their own,) jaar rot-like 
repe ated, which have no connection with 
iSir desires and often very little with their 
actions.' In this demand he has been con¬ 
sistent from the beginning of his career up 
to now. Susanna and hTed Conolly, in The 
Irrational Knot, make their own moralities 
for themselves. Susanna goes to live with 
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Marmadtike Lind witliont mairyiag him; 
she is not sure that to incur the legal tie is a 
safe enterprise and she acts in consonance 
with the dictates of her own nature, sure 
she is acting wisely and caring nothing that 
others may think her conduct shameful. 
Ned respects his wife for leaving him for 
another man, but despises her for thinking 
herself wicked. The instances are crude. 
Mr Shaw was young when he imagined 
them, but he has never receded from that 
position.^ While he was criticising the theatre 
he wrote of “ the idlest of all worlds, the 
world of dreams and books, so idle that 
pwple do not even learn to ride and shoot 
and sin in it.” ^ Some twenty years later, in 
the preface to Fanny's First Flay, he wrote : 

.‘‘Mere morality, or the substitution of 
custom for conscience, was once accounted 
a shameful and cynical thing: people talked 
of r^ht and wrong, of honour and ^shonour, 
of sin and grace, of salvation and damnation, 
not of morality -and immorality. The word 
morahty, if we met it in the Bible, would 
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surprise us as mucli as the word telephone 
or motor-car. ... Is it any wonder that I 
am driven to ofier to young people in our 
suburbs the desperate advice: Do some¬ 
thing that will get you into trouble ? But 
please do not suppose that I defend a state 
of things which makes such advice the best 
that can be given xmder the circumstances, 
or that I do not know how difficult it is 
to find out a way of getting into trouble 
that will combine loss of respectability 
with integrity of self-respect and reasonable 
consideration for other people’s feelings and 
interests on every point except their dread 
of losing their own respectability. But when 
there’s a will there’s a way. I hate to see 
dead people walking about: it is unnatural. 
And our respectable middle-class people are 
all as dead as mutton. Out of the mouth of 
Mrs Knox I have pronounced on them the 
judgment of her God.” 

Mr Shaw’s advice is, in short: “ Do some¬ 
thing. Let it be, if possible, a good thing; 
if not, then it must be a bad thing. But do it. 
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Do not dream, do not be idle ; and, above 
all, do not pretend that your shrinking from 
action is dictated by true morality.” 

Another English writer has preached a 
very similar doctrine : 

“ The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 

Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 
Though the end in sight was a crime. . . 

It is, indeed, rather strange that Mr Shaw 
should not have named Eobert Browning 
as one of the writers “ whose peculiar sense 
of the world I recognise as more or less flkTn 
a'gooJ deal of his worl 
might have been written in illustration of 
this passage from The Statue and the Bust. 

The doctrine is never far absent from his 
work, and one might find an example of it in 
almost every play he has composed. Mrs 
Wwren’s Profession begins by beiag a play 
about prostitution but it reaches its filirna-y 
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wEen Mrs Warren defends Eerself and Vivie 
exclaims in admiration: “My dear mother, 
you are a wonderful woman—you are 
stronger than all England.” She and her 
sister found themselves in an intolerable con¬ 
dition of poverty and took the best way out 
of it, bad though that was: their half-sisters, 
not having the vitality to rebel and to 
sin, “ undersized, ugly, starved-looking, hard* 
working, honest, poor creatures,” went 
under in the end. The story of Candida is 
the story of the stripping away of conven¬ 
tional illusions. ^So, too, to some extent, but 
in a purely comic and good-humoured spirit, 
is the unmasking of Eaina in Arms and the 
Man. Eaina has lied and posed to everyone 
around her from her childhood up, but when 
Bluntschli brusquely accuses her of it she 
confesses and is rather pleased by the dis¬ 
covery. Her lies and poses have been the 
outcome of an excess of vitality rather than 
a device to cover a want of it; and therefore 
Her creator forgives Iher and deals tenderly 
with her. 
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This was always the driving-force behind 
Mr Shaw’s work. But, as I have said, 
with Man and Superman he became more 
definitely didactic; and this and most of 
the plays which followed it have been de- 
hberate expositions of his attitude to life. 
Let anyone who wishes to understand this 
read Man and Superman, Major Barbara, 
The Shewmg-up of Blanco Posnet, Fanny's 
First Play, Androcles and the Lion, Heart- 
break House and Back to Methuselah. All 
these are in effect a glorification of life, of 
real life, pursued without the help of illu¬ 
sions or shams; and they culminate in the 
declaration that if we are to make a proper 
use of life then we must live longer. 

Let us take in succession the salient point 
of each. In the first play it is John Tanner’s 
surrender to the demand made on him by 
the Life Force sneaking through the lips of 
Ann Whitefield. Mn the second it is Andrew. 
Undershaft’s admonition; “ Leave it to the 
that poverty is a blearing; 
leayo it to the coward to make a religion of 
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Ms co-wardice by pxeacHng bumility: we 
know better than that. We three must 
stand together above the common people : 
how else can we help their children to climb 
up beside us ? ” Undershaft’s gospel is the 
gospel of “ money and gunpowder; freedom 
and power; command of life and command 
of death.” In a bad world he will not be 
squeamish about the one way that lies open 
to him of making himself an independent 
and self-respecting man, for only in such 
does life flow at the proper pressure and 
prepare itself for new achievements. | Blanco 
Posnet tried to be a bad man and did it 
rottenly; but Grod touched Mm, or a sense 
of himself awoke within Mm; and “ I got 
the rotten feel oft me for a minute of my 
life, and I’ll go through fire to get it off me 
again.” He risked his life f;o save a child, 
not out of any sentimentality, but because 
he could not help it, because life iqust be 
preserved.^tn Fanny’s First Flay Mrs Knox 
cries that “with all our respectability and 
piety we’ve no real religion and no way of 
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telling right from wrong. We’ve nothing 
but our habits, and when they’re upset, 
where are we ? ” Androcles has two com¬ 
panions on the way to martyrdom. Lavinia 
says: “Do you think I am only running 
away from the terrors of life into the com¬ 
fort of heaven ? If there were no future, or 
if the future were one of torment, I should 
have to go just the same. The hand of God 
is upon me.” But Spintho regards martyr¬ 
dom as a definite if somewhat high price 
which he is paying in order that he may 
avoid the consequences of sins he has not 
really repented. Heartbreah House is what 
its name tells us, a house full of people with 
nothing to do, wretched in an impotence 
which springs from lack of vital impulse. 
And Back to Methuselah is, in a way, a 
summary of the belief which lies behind all 
these instances. 

Mr Shaw has been so long and so commonly 
r^arded as a sneerer, a Mephistophelean 
sceptic, that this revelation of him as a very 
earnest-minded hol^ospeller may be a little 
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startling. He is, in trutL, a deeply religious 
man, and Ee Las written of notMng so much 
as of religion. But he has sufiered all his life 
under a handicap, which is that he is shy 
of using that word as he is shy of using 
the name of God, yet cannot find any proper 
substitutes for them. This gives his doctrine 
a rather arid and a rather cranky appear¬ 
ance and leads him into inconsistencies. 
Thus he inveighs against the use of the word 
morality ; but when John Tanner tells Ann 
that one day he found he had a soul and 
that veracity and honour were no longer 
goody-goody expressions in the mouth of 
grown-up people but compelling principles 
in himself—^when he has said this, he ex¬ 
plains that what he means is “ the birth in 
me of moral passion; and I declare that 
according to my experience moral passion 
is the only real passion.” 

The inconsistency is not, indeed, one 
which cuts deep into Mr Shaw’s system. It 
is only on the surface,; but a tight suit of 
clothes is only on the surface, yet may 
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hamper the movements of its wearer. The 
terms which Mr Shaw uses for the expres¬ 
sion of his philosophy are a little tight for 
him and make him move awkwardly. It is 
awkward, for instance, to have to say “ the 
Life Force ” when you really mean “ God.” 
But Mr Shaw fears that if he talks about 
“God” he may be thought to have re¬ 
lapsed into the church-going “religion,” 
which it was one of the first acts of his 
adolescence to repudiate. His Life Force 
is, to be sure, an unconscious force struggling 
for consciousness, very far from an omni¬ 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent Deity. But 
God is that to which the religious instinct 
in man responds, and Mr Shaw’s God is the 
Life Force. What are God’s attributes is a 
matter for theological discussion, and very 
many theologians will disagree with llfc 
Shaw’s definition of them. But the power 
he thus defines is to him what the Christian 
God is to a Christian, what the Mohammedan 
God is to a Mohammedan. We are all agreed 
that if there be in any'objective sense a God 
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at all, if the universe be not a soulless 
accident, then there is only one God, 'Whom 
men variously discern. It may well be that 
one discernment of Him is the right one, and 
that all the others, Mr Shaw’s included, are 
misapprehensions. But it would be better for 
him and his readers if he should bring him¬ 
self to admit his conception of God is that 
and nothiag else, that it is a conception like 
the rest. 

It would be better for Ms readers because 
his terminology has a repellent and in¬ 
human efiect; it suggests that Ms religion 
has been intellectually manufactured out of 
the latest scientific discoveries, wMch are 
going to be overturned the day after to¬ 
morrow, and has no more validity than they 
temporarily give it. And the expressions a 
writer uses cannot but recoil on MmseK. 
His thoughts are not thoughts until- they are 
expressed in words; and to him, as to 
others, they must be what his words have 
made them. All tMs is, no doubt, the fault 
of the time in wMch? Mr Shaw was born, 
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though his own natuial contradictiousness, 
his desire to make people think, rather than 
to tell them what to think, has a great deal 
to do with it. Is it, then, unfair to inquire 
what might have become of him if he had 
been born in another time ? In The Doctor's 
Dilemma Louis Dubedat, that engaging 
character, proclaims that he is a disciple 
of Bernard Shaw, and Sir Patrick Cullen 
observes: “Mr Shaw ? I never heard of 
him. He’s a Methodist preacher, I suppose.” 
Whereupon Louis replies: “ No, no. He’s 
the most advanced man now living; he 
isn’t anything.” And Sir Patrick rejoins : 
“ I assure you, young man, my father learnt 
the doctrine of deliverance from sin from 
John Wesley’s own lips before you or Mr 
Shaw* were born. It was to be very popular 
as an excuse for puttiog sand in sugar and 
water in milk. You’re a sound Methodist, 
my lad; only you don’t know it.” But what 
would Mr Shaw have been if he had been a 
Methodist'pieacher or if he had had some 
similar opportunity ? Let me quote one 
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passage from tlie preface to Bach to Methu¬ 
selah, where lie discusses the Darwirdan 
theory of the length of the giraffe’s neck: 

“All the animals who happen to he an 
inch or so above the average will be better 
fed and stronger than the others. They will 
secure the strongest and tallest mates, and 
their progeny will survive, whilst the average 
ones and the sub-average ones will die out. 
This process, by which the species gains, 
say, an inch m reach, will repeat itself until 
the giraffe’s neck is so long that he can 
always find food enough within his reach, 
at which point, of course, the selective pro¬ 
cess stops and the length of the giraffe’s neck 
stops with it. Otherwise, he would grow 
until he could browse off the trees in the 
moon. And this, mark you, without the 
intervention of any stock-breeder, human 
or divine, and without will, purpose, design, 
or even consciousness beyond the blind will 
to satisfy hunger. It is true that this blind 
will, being in effect a will to live, ^ves away 
the whole case; but still, as compared to 
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the open-eyed intelligent wanting aad try¬ 
ing of Lamarck, the Darwinian process may 
be described as a chapter of accidents. As 
such, it seems simple, because you do not at 
first realise all that it involves. But when its 
whole significance dawns on you, your heart 
sinks into a heap of sand within you. There 
is a hideous fatalism about it, a ghastly and 
damnable reduction of beauty and intelh- 
gence, of strength and purpose, of honour 
and aspiration, to such casually picturesqiue 
changes as an avalanche may make in a 
mountain landscape, or a railway accident 
in a human figure. To call this Natural 
Selection is a blasphemy, possible to many 
for whom Nature is nothing but a casual 
aggregation of inert and dead matter, but 
eternally impossible to the spirits and souls 
of the righteous. If it be no blasphemy, but 
a truth of science, then the stars of heaven, 
the showers and dew, the winter and summer, 
the fire and heat, the mountains and hills, 
may no lopger be called to exalt the Lord 
with us *|)y praise: their work is to 
modify all thicks by blindly starving and 
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murdering everything that is not lucky 
•enough to survive in the universal struggle 
for hogwash,” 

Observe the argument. There are good, 
common-sensical. reasons to be put forward 
against the Darwinian theory of the giraffe’s 
neck, as Mr Shaw presents it; but Mr Shaw 
does not rely on them. He says, in effect, 
that this theory “makes a goblin of the 
sun ” and that he will have none of it. 

The passage I have quoted is a profession 
of faith which does not depend on the data 
usually submitted for the decision of reason. 
Mr Shaw is here working on an intuition to 
which he is prepared to trust his life, or, at 
any rate, all that makes hfe, f or him, worth 
living. It is a passage betraying in every 
sentence the dry, imsensuous mysticism 
which characterises reformers of religion. 
Mr Shaw was born in a time unfavourable 
to such men, but he cannot betray his 
natural temperament. He is, ^perhaps, a 
maimed and imperfect prophet, He is a 
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propliet wEo lias been compelled to put on 
sometMng of the clown. He is a prophet 
who has been—if I may be allowed to 
emphasise a point which I think very 
important—induced to make use of a very 
unfortunate terminology. But his works, 
carefully considered, justify his white beard 
and his patriarchal aspect. Perhaps he may 
be, let us hope that he may be, the first of 
historical men to rival Methuselah. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since this essay was written, I have been 
able to read Mr Shaw’s new play, Saint 
Joan. He has written it, I imagine, as 
something of a recreation from Back to 
Methuselah. It is a story and a study in 
character ; as the first moving, and as the 
second more or less convincing. It contains 
nothing tendencious beyond one of those 
fatuously bull-headed Englishmen whom it 
so much'pleases Mr Shaw to invent but 
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wh.0 are, I believe, beginning to bore tbe 
English. When Mr Shaw’s chaplain is made 
to say, “No Englishman is ever fairly 
beaten,” then we begin to feel that Mr 
Shaw is repeating a joke which has not 
quite enough reality for so much repetition. 
For the rest, the play tells the story simply, 
vigorously and vividly ; and there is an 
ingenious last scene contrived to deliver 
the author’s comment. But this piece 
does not make any serious difierence to 
one’s estimate of the whole of its author’s 
work. 

The production of Baclt to Methuselah 
on the stage seems to me to caU for some 
further comment. It is the first play by 
Mr Shaw which, to make a purely personal 
confession, seemed to me much less interest¬ 
ing in the theatre than on the printed page. 
The performance brought out mercilessly 
those long wastes of trivialities which* 
in reading, one can skip. It did, however, 
by mere contrast between conception and 
execution emphasise the greatness and the 
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sincerity of the conception. One may have 
been bored by the play ; it left one more 
certain than ever that Mr Shaw is a serious 
man with a real philosophy, in which he 
believes with all his heart. 
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